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Conquest of Tuberculosis in the 
Industrial Population 


striking feature of the anti- 
A\ titers campaign in our 

country has been the extra- 
ordinary reduction in the mortality 
from the disease among wage-earn- 
ers and their families, especially 
those living in urban areas. This is 
illustrated by the experience of the 
many millions of Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company over the past 40 
years. In 1950 a new landmark was 
established when the age-adjusted 
death rate from this disease fell be- 
low 20 per 100,000 policyholders. In 
1911 tuberculosis far outranked 
every other cause of death, with a 
rate of 242 per 100,000, or more than 
12 times the current figure. The an- 
nual death rates over the entire 
period of four decades are shown in 
the chart on page 2. 

Even the dislocations incidental to 
World War II and its aftermath 
brought no interruption in the down- 
ward trend of tuberculosis mortality. 
As a matter of fact, the decline has 
been accelerated in the past few 
years. In the decade between 1940 
and 1950 the death rate from the dis- 
ease was reduced more than half— 


from 43.1 to 18.8 per 100,000. 
Furthermore, the prospect for fur- 
ther improvement is bright. The ex- 
perience so far in 1951 indicates a 
reduction of more than 10 percent 
from last year’s figure. Even on the 
basis of a conservative estimate, the 
death rate from tuberculosis in this 
insurance experience may be ex- 
pected to drop to half its present 
level within the next decade, that is, 
to less than 10 per 100,000 by 1960. 
The end of tuberculosis as a major 
mortality problem is clearly in sight. 

In the past four decades large re- 
ductions in the death rate from 
tuberculosis have been recorded at 
every age period in each color and 
sex group. Among white policy- 
holders the drop in mortality be- 
tween 1911-1915 and 1946-1950 was 
90 percent or more in the age groups 
up to 45 years for males and up to 55 
years for females. The smallest re- 
duction among white persons was 
recorded for men at ages 65-74 
years, but even among them the rate 
was cut more than half. Colored 
policyholders also made a spendid 
showing during this period, al- 
though the decline in the death rate 
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from the disease was not quite as 
rapid as for white policyholders. 
The colored recorded reductions of 
more than 90 percent at the child- 
hood ages and of more than 80 per- 
cent up to age 35 for males and up 
to age 55 for females. The details ap- 
pear in the accompanying table, 
which shows also the marked gains 
made against the disease in the past 
decade. At a number of age periods 
the decrease was 60 percent or more 
in this short period.* 

The large and steady reduction in 
tuberculosis mortality among Ameri- 
can wage-earners and their families 
affords striking proof of the success 
of the antituberculosis campaign, in 
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which the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has participated ac- 
tively. One factor in the campaign 
has been the widespread educational 
program to teach the public ways to 
prevent the disease, to recognize the 
characteristic symptoms and signs, 
and the need for early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment. For example, in 
the past 40 years the Company has 
distributed about 34,000,000 copies 
of its pamphlet on tuberculosis. 
Other factors which have contrib- 
uted greatly to the gains against 
tuberculosis include the improve- 
ment in personal hygiene and gen- 
eral medical care, less crowded and 
more sanitary housing, improved 


*For a discussion of the Py trends in the general population of the United States see The 


Facts of Life from Birth to 
chapter VIII. (The Macmillan Company, 1951.) 


eath, by Louis I. Dublin in collaboration with Mortimer Spiegelman, 





Age-Adjusted Death Rates From Tuberculosis 
Ages 1-74 Years. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Industrial Department, 1911-1950t 
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working conditions and_ shorter 
hours of labor, better and more 
abundant food, intensification of 
case finding, and the increased hos- 
pitalization of active cases. 

In focusing attention on the prog- 
ress which has been made against 
tuberculosis, it would be a serious 
error to underestimate the magni- 
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lives in the general population of 
the United States in 1950. More 
than 120,000 new cases were re- 
ported in that year, according to the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
In some areas of the country an in- 
creasing number of new cases is be- 
ing reported. In addition, considera- 
tion must be given to the impact of 


tude of the task that still lies ahead. 
The disease took more than 33,000 


the present national emergency on 
the tuberculosis problem. 





TUBERCULOSIS—ALL FORMS 


FivE-YEAR AVERAGES OF ANNUAL DEATH RATES 
By Coior, Sex, AND AcE. AGEs 1-74 Yrars 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 1911-1950 
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There is need for intensified use 
of the measures which have already 
proved successful in the fight against 
the disease. Additional hospital beds 
and other facilities are urgently 
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needed for the adequate care and 
treatment of tuberculous patients. 
Such efforts will bring us nearer 
to the goal—the ultimate eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis. 


The Average Lifetime Continues to Lengthen 


N 1949 the expectation of life at 

birth in the United States reached 
an all-time high of 67.6 years—al- 
most half a year greater than in 1948. 
There has been a gain of fully 4 
years since 1939-1941 and of 18% 
years since 1900-1902. The advan- 
tage of women over men with respect 
to longevity is greater now than ever 
before. In 1949 white women out- 
lived white men by an average of 5.6 
years, compared with 4.5 years at 
the beginning of the decade. 


The greatest gains in the expecta- 
tion of life have been made at the 


younger ages, as may be seen in the 
chart on page 5. For example, the 
gain in expectation of life at birth 
for white males since the beginning 
of the decade was slightly more than 
three years, whereas the increase at 
age 40 was less than one year. This 
disparity reflects the very rapid 
strides made in the control of the 
infections of early life, in contrast to 
the limited progress made in the con- 
trol of the chronic diseases of middle 
and later life. Then, of course, with 
an unchanged life span of about 100 
years, the closer that limit is ap- 
proached, the smaller is the margin 
left for gain. 

The nonwhite population has 
shown more rapid progress than the 
white in extending its average length 


of life, thus diminishing the differ- 
ences between the two groups. To 
illustrate, in 1940 the expectation of 
life at birth for nonwhite men was 
fully 10 years less than that for 
white men; by 1949 the difference 
had decreased to seven years. How- 
ever, this is still a serious disad- 
vantage. Actually, the average for 
the nonwhites is now at the point 
attained two decades earlier by the 
white population. 

The figures for expectation of life 
in 1949 are based upon the mortality 
rates shown in the right-hand panel 
of the table on page 6. Particularly 
striking is the favorable experience 
in infancy and childhood. The mor- 
tality rate of 31.4 per 1,000 for total 
persons in the first year of life in 
1949 represents a decline of one 
third since 1940. For total persons, 
the rates in the age range 4 to 15 
years have been reduced to less than 
1 per 1,000, while white females have 
equally low mortality rates between 
ages 3 and 26 years. Even the older 
ages have shown significant reduc- 
tions in mortality. Among white 
men, for example, the decline in the 
rate since 1940 amounted to 20 per- 
cent at age 40 and to 8 percent at 
age 60. 

At the same time the figures point 
up the opportunity for improvement 
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Expectation of Life, in Years, at Birth and at Age 40 
White Persons by Sex. United States, 1900-1902 to 1949 


WHITE MALES 


AT BIRTH 


1900-02" 1919-2 1939-41 


“Original Death Registration States. 
tDeath Registration States of 1920. 


WHITE FEMALES 





in health conditions among the non- 
white people. In infancy the mor- 
tality rate for nonwhites is more 
than 1% times that for whites; at 
age 20 the ratio is about 2 to 1 for men 
and more than 3 to 1 for women. 
The relatively high death toll among 
young nonwhite women reflects 
largely their high mortality from tu- 
berculosis, the diseases of pregnancy 
and childbirth, and the heart dis- 
eases. Even in later life nonwhite 
persons have higher death rates than 
the white. The better showing of 
nonwhites in old age probably results 
from deficiencies in the accuracy of 
the data, rather than from the dif- 
ferences in mortality. 


Most people now living in our 
country can expect to live beyond 


the biblical “three score and ten 
years,” even if there should be no 
further improvement in mortality. 
At age 65 white men can look for- 
ward to 12% additional years of life 
—white women to 14% years. This 
outlook is very gratifying, but it also 
aggravates the problems of an aging 
population. Ways must be found to 
meet more fully the social, economic, 
and medical needs of this growing 
segment of our people, so that a 
longer life will go hand in hand with 
greater happiness and a greater 
sense of usefulness to the family and 
the community. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND MorTa.ity RATES AT SINGLE YEARS oF AGE 
BY RACE AND SEX, UNITED StaTEs, 1949* 
























































EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN YEARS MORTALITY RATE PER 1,000 
Fad Tora. Wairs NONWHITE Tora. Warre NoNwsITE 
PERSONS |" Niales | Females | Males | Females | PE®5°%8] Males | Females | Males | Females 

0 67.65 | 65.88 | 71.51 | 58.57 | 62.93 | 31.40 | 32.50 | 25.00 | 53.10 | 42.50 
1 68.84 | 67.09 | 7233 | 60.85 | 64.71 2.41 230 | 2.04 467 | 3.82 
2 68.01 | 6625 | 71.48 | 60.14 | 63. 1.54 1.61 127 | 267 | 220 
3 67.11 | 6535 | 70.57 | 59.30 | 63.10 112 Lil ‘93 | 2.02 1.77 
4 66.19 | 6443 | 69.64 | 5841 | 62.21 ‘94 1:00 ‘7 1.48 124 
5 6525 | 6349 | 6869 | 57.50 | 61.29 "78 ‘93 ‘57 117 1.07 
6 6430 | 62.54 | 67.73 | 5657 | 60.36 ‘69 ‘30 ‘54 ‘99 ‘33 
7 63.34 | 61.59 | 66.77 | 55.62 | 59.41 "62 72 "50 "86 ‘65 
8 6238 | 6063 | 65.80 | 54.67 | 58.45 ‘57 ‘65 46 76 ‘55 
9 61.42 | 59.67 | 64.83 | 53.71 | 57.48 54 ‘62 44 73 ‘50 
10 6045 | 58.71 | 63.86 | 52.7 56.51 4 62 43 4 50 
il 59.48 | 57.75 | 62.89 | 51.79 | 55.53 56 65 43 ‘82 "36 
12 58.51 | 56.78 | 61.91 83 | 54.56 “62 71 44 ‘96 ‘67 
13 57.55 | 55.82 | 60.94 | 49.88 | 53.60 “69 ‘81 48 117 ‘84 
4 56.59 | 54.87 | 59.97 | 48.94 | 52.65 79 ‘93 "52 1.43 1.04 
15 55.63 | 5392 | 59.00 | 48.01 | 51.70 ‘ol 1.08 ‘57 1.72 126 
16 54.68 | 52.98 | 5804 | 47.10 | 50.77 1.04 1.22 “62 2:03 152 
17 53.74 | 52.04 | 57.07 | 46.19 | 49.85 114 134 ‘67 | 2.33 1.78 
18 52.80 | 51.11 | 56.11 | 4530 | 48.93 123 1.45 71 2.58 | 2.02 
19 51.86 | 5018 | 55.15 | 4442 | 48.03 130 1.53 7 279 | 225 
20 50.93 | 4926 | 54.19 | 43.54 | 47.14 1.37 1.61 76 | 3.02 2.50 
21 50.00 | 4834 | 53.23 | 42.66 | 46.25 1.45 1.69 ‘79 | 326 | 2:74 
22 49.07 | 4742 | 5227 | 41.80 | 4538 151 1.75 “82 348 | 2.96 
23 48.14 | 4650 | 5131 | 40.95 | 44.51 154 1.75 ‘85 | 3.69 3.13 
24 4722 | 4558 | 5036 | 40.10 | 43.65 155 1.73 ‘39 | 3.87 | 3.26 
25 4629 | 44.66 | 4940 | 3925 | 42.79 1.57 171 "93 4.07 3.41 
26 4536 | 43.74 | 4845 | 3841 | 41.93 1.59 1.69 ‘07 | 428 | 3.57 
27 4443 | 42.81 | 47.49 758 | 41.08 1.64 171 101 446 | 3.69 
28 43.50 | 41.89 | 4654 | 36.74 | 4023 1.68 1.73 1.07 4.62 3.76 
29 42.58 | 40.96 | 45.59 | 35.91 | 39.38 1.75 1.79 113 | 476 | 3.81 
30 41.65 | 40.03 | 44.64 08 | 38.53 1.83 1.86 1.21 4.91 3.84 
31 40.73 | 39.10 | 43.69 | 34.25 | 37.69 1.91 1.93 128 | 510 | 3.92 
32 30.81 | 3818 | 42.75 | 3343 | 36.83 | 2.04 2:05 138 | 539 | 414 
33 38.89 | 37.25 | 41.81 | 32.60 | 35.98 | 219 | 2.20 147 579 | 452 
34 37.97 | 3633 | 4087 | 31.79 | 35.14 238 | 2.40 1.58 6.32 5.06 
35 37.06 | 3542 | 39.93 | 30.99 | 34.32 258 | 2.62 171 6.92 5.65 
36 36.15 | 34.51 | 39.00 | 30.20 | 33.51 2:81 2.87 1.85 7.52 6.25 
37 3525 | 3361 | 3807 | 2943 | 32.72 3.05 | 314 | 200 | 8.12 6.82 
38 34.36 | 32.71 | 37.15 | 2867 | 31.94 | 3.30 | 343 | 216 871 7.33 
39 33.47 | 31.82 | 3623 | 2791 | 31.17 | 3.56 | 3.73 | 232 9.30 7.80 
40 32.59 | 30.94 | 3531 | 27.17 | 3041 3.83 | 4.08 | 2.51 9.92 8.27 
41 31.71 | 30.07 | 3440 | 2644 | 2967 | 416 | 446 | 271 | 10.61 8.81 
42 30.34 | 2920 | 33.49 | 25.72 | 2893 | 4.52 439 | 294 | 11.38 9.43 
43 29.98 | 2834 | 3259 | 25.01 | 2820 | 4.93 535 | 3.18 | 1225 | 10.14 
44 29.13 | 2749 | 31.69 | 2431 | 27.48 5.37 5.87 | 345 | 1323 | 10.95 
45 2828 | 26.65 | 3080 | 23.63 | 2678 | 5.86 | 641 3.75 | 1424 | 11.82 
46 2745 | 2582 | 20.91 | 22°97 | 26.09 638 | 7.02 4.08 | 1530 | 1268 
47 26.62 | 25.00 | 29.03 | 2232 | 25.42 6.96 | 7.70 | 442 | 1646 | 13.53 
48 25.80 | 24.19 | 2816 | 21.69 | 24.76 7.56 850 | 481 | 17.72 | 1434 
49 25.00 | 2339 | 2729 | 2007 | 24.12 8.22 937 524 | 19.06 | 15.12 
50 2420 | 2261 | 2643 | 2047 | 23.48 8.94 | 10.33 5.71 | 2048 | 15.93 
51 23.41 | 21.84 | 25.58 | 19.89 | 22.85 9.70 | 11.33 6.22 | 21.92 | 16.82 
52 22.64 | 21.08 | 2473 | 1933 | 2224 | 1048 | 1237 6.75 | 2342 | 17.72 
53 21.87 | 2034 | 2390 | 1878 | 2163 | 1131 | 13.44 730 | 24.94 | 1863 
21.12 | 1961 | 23.07 | 1825 | 21.03 | 1216 | 14.54 788 | 2650 | 19.59 
55 2037 | 1889 | 2225 | 17.73 | 2044 | 1310 | 15.71 852 | 2821 | 20.60 
56 19.63 | 1819 | 2143 | 1723 | 1987 | 1411 | 16.99 925 | 29.97 | 21.72 
57 18.90 | 1749 | 2063 | 1675 | 1930 | 1521 | 1838 | 1004 | 31.53 | 23.03 
58 18.19 | 1681 | 19.83 | 1628 | 1874 | 1643 | 19.93 | 10.92 | 32:80 | 2460 
59 1748 | 1614 | 19.05 | 1581 | 1820 | 17.75 | 21.65 | 11.87 | 33.86 | 2643 
60 16.79 | 1549 | 1827 | 1535 | 17.68 | 1915 | 2345 | 19.91 | 34.64 | 2825 
61 16.11 | 14.85 | 1750 | 14.89 | 1720 | 2067 | 2539 | 1407 | 3561 | 3018 
62 15.44 | 1423 | 1675 | 1442 | 1672 | 2248 | 2758 | 15.53 | 3740 | 32.68 
63 14.79 | 1362 | 16.00 | 13.96 | 1627 | 2467 | 3007 | 1736 | 4052 | 35.93 
64 14.15 | 13.02 | 1528 | 13.53 | 15.85 | 2722 | 32.85 | 1951 | 44.71 | 39:79 
65 13.53 | 1245 | 1457 | 13.14 | 1549 | 29.98 | 35.88 | 21.87 | 49.74 | 4425 
66 12:93 | 11.89 | 13.83 | 12:80 | 1518 | 32.88 | 39.06 | 2435 | 54.76 | 48.73 
67 1235 | 1136 | 1322 | 12:51 | 14.93 | 35.85 | 4236 | 2701 | 5896 | 52.32 
68 11.80 | 1084 | 1257 | 1226 | 14.73 | 38.79 | 45.69 | 20.82 | 61.43 | 5427 

69 11.25 | 1033 | 1194 | 1203 | 1455 | 41.76 | 49.11 | 32:80 ; t 








*Interpolated in the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from the abridged life table prepared 
by the National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 
tNot computed because of deficiencies in basic data. 
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Geographic Differences in Birth Rate Diminish 


ITHIN less than a decade the 

birth rate in the United States 
increased more than one third— 
from 17.9 per 1,000 population in 
1940 to 24.0 in 1949. Every State in 
the Union shared in this marked up- 
swing in fertility since the beginning 
of World War II. In five States, all 
west of the Mississippi—Oregon, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, and Kansas—the rise exceeded 
45 percent. In only two States—Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky—was the in- 
crease as small as 18 percent. The 
gains are summarized below. 


NUMBER OF STATES WITH 
Birtu Rates at SPECIFIED LEVEL 











5 | is 1940 1949 
Under 20.0 33* 0 
20.0 - 24.9 15 26* 
25.0 and over 1 23 














*Includes the District of Columbia. 


Whereas 33 States had recorded 
birth rates of less than 20.0 per 1,000 
in 1940, not a single State had so 
low a rate in 1949. At the upper end 
of the scale, New Mexico alone had 
a birth rate above 25 per 1,000 in 
1940, but in 1949 there were 23 
States in that class. 

The gains have varied rather wide- 
ly from one State to another. In 
general, the greatest relative rise oc- 
curred in areas which usually record 
the lowest birth rates. This is appar- 
ent from the table on page 8, where 
the States are divided into three 
groups according to the level of the 


Porter ye ee 


birth rate in 1940. The “low fertil- 
ity” States showed an increase of 40 
percent between 1940 and 1949; 
those in the “medium fertility” 
group experienced a rise of 33 per- 
cent; and the “high” States, 26 per- 
cent. This inverse relationship has 
necessarily narrowed the extent of 
the variation in birth rates among 
the States. Thus, the excess in the 
rate of the “high fertility” States 
over the “low” was reduced from 42 
percent in 1940 to 28 percent in 
1949, 

The differences in trend for the 
various States have not been large 
enough, however, to change the geo- 
graphic pattern of fertility in our 
country. The States with lowest 
birth rates in 1940—New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island—were still 
the lowest in 1949, although not in 
precisely the same order. Similarly, 
the States with the highest rates in 
1940—South Carolina, Utah, Mis- 
sissippi, and New Mexico—retained 
their rank in the later year. The 
same general picture is evident for 
the broad geographic regions. In 
each period the Northeast, the West 
Coast, and the Midwest recorded the 
lowest birth rates, while the South 
and the Mountain States had the 
highest rates. 

There was also a reduction in the 
difference in birth rates between the 
urban and rural areas of the United 
States. In the urban population, 
which traditionally has the lower fer- 
tility, the birth rate rose 42 percent 
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BirTHS PER 1,000 PopuLaTIon, 1940 AND 1949, By SraTEs 
RANKED ACCORDING TO BIRTH RATES IN 1940 
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Brats Rate | Per- Biers Rate | Per- Binrs Rate | Per- 
State ry Srate —_ Strate _ 
1940 | 1949 | crease 1940 | 1949 | crease 1940 | 1949 | crease 

“LOW FERTILITY” “MEDIUM FERTILITY” “HIGH FERTILITY” 








. Tennessee. .... 
Ohio r South Dakota. . 
Dist. of Columbia.} 16.6 ; Minnesota..... 
Pennsylvania... .. 16.7 | 21.6 | 29.3 | Vermont. 
pe 16.8 | 24.6 | 46.4 Oklahoma..... 
New Hampshire. .| 16.9 | 22.8 | 34.9 a , 
SR 























18.9 | 27. P 4 
19.0 | 25. R s 
19.4 \ . 2 . p 
19.5 | 23.4 | 20.0 | Mississippi. ...| 24.3 | 32.0 | 31.7 
19.8 | 24.9 | 25.8 | New Mexico...| 27.7 | 34.2 | 23.5 
19.9 | 26.4 | 32.7 


























Source of basic data: Reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. 
Nore: The rates for 1940 are based on civilian population and those for 1949 on total population. 





in the period from 1940 to 1949. For 
rural residents the increase was 26 
percent. 

It seems very unlikely that the 
geographic differences in the birth 
rate will continue to diminish fur- 
ther. The indications are, in fact, for 
a return to the prewar pattern when 


the birth rate declines to lower 
levels. The downward trend of the 
rate from the peak in 1947 to 1949 
was greater for the “low fertility” 
States (9 percent) than for the 
“high fertility” States (5 percent), 
and greater for urban areas (8 per- 
cent) than for the rural (6 percent). 


Where and How Fatal Accidents Occur 


ACH year accidents take about 
90,000 lives in the United States 

—a record which is indeed a national 
disgrace. Humanitarian and _ eco- 
nomic considerations alone make the 
reduction of this toll an urgent task ; 
the needs of the defense effort make 
it imperative. In attacking the prob- 
lem, it is helpful to know what types 
of fatal mishaps occur in the home, 
in public places, and in places of em- 
ployment. Such information appears 


in the table on page 9; the data re- 
late to the Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company but are indicative of the 
experience in the general population 
of the country. 

Motor vehicle injuries, which rep- 
resent a large segment of the total 
accident mortality, are a dominant 
element in the public accident pic- 
ture. In this study, such mishaps ac- 
counted for 64 percent of fatal in- 
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juries in public places; but even 
this large figure understates the ac- 
tual situation, since it does not in- 
clude motor vehicle accidents arising 
out of or in the course of employ- 
ment, which are here classified as 
occupational accidents. Drownings 
rank second in numerical importznce 
among the types of fatal accidents in 
public places, contributing 16 per- 
cent of the deaths in this class. A 
large proportion of these fatalities 
are a consequence of unsafe condi- 
tions or practices in swimming, bath- 
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ing, fishing, boating, and other water 
sports. Among the other types of in- 
juries in public places, falls are the 
largest item, accounting for 7 per- 
cent of the total. 

In and about the home, falls far 
outrank every other type of fatal ac- 
cident, contributing 45 percent of the 
deaths in home accidents among 
these insured at ages 1-74 years. Al- 
though fatal falls occur at every age, 
their important role in the aggregate 
reflects the high toll that they exact 
at the older ages. Elders spend a 





DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS BY MEANS OF INJURY 
AND ORIGIN OF HazarD. AGEs 1 To 74 YEARS 
METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 1946-1950 
























































OrIGIN oF Hazarp 
MEANS oF INJURY Tota! Home PuB.ic OccUPATIONAL* 
Deaths | Percent || Deaths | Percent | Deaths | Percent | Deaths | Percent 
Accidents (Total). ....... 34,037 | 100.0 8,303 | 100.0 | 21,352 | 100.0 4,382 | 100.0 

Motor vehicle......... 14,198 41.7 _— — 13,548 63.5 650 14.8 
ere 934 2.7 - — 620 2.9 314 7.2 
ee ee 213 0.6 — _— 194 0.9 19 0.4 
Other road transport. . . 133 0.4 —_ _ 111 0.5 22 0.5 
Air transport.......... 601 1.8 2 ° 487 2.3 112 2.6 
Mines and quarries... . . 574 1.7 _— _ 6 ° 568 13.0 
PB iccsics socsnas 674 2.0 26 0.3 61 0.3 587 13.4 
Absorption of poisonous 

Eee res 918 2.7 760 9.2 91 0.4 67 1.5 
Ingestion of poisonous 

solids or liquids...... 458 13 418 5.0 37 0.2 3 0.1 
Conflagration.......... 1,294 38 1,166 14.0 57 03 71 1.6 
BI occas seseawes 1,322 3.9 1,026 12.4 104 0.5 192 4.4 
Drowning®............ 3,654 10.7 124 1.5 3,332 15.6 198 4.5 
See 739 2.2 351 4.2 385 1.8 Mey 0.1 
DRE SSnss Siksansdee 5,997 17.6 3,749 45.2 1,457 6.8 791 18.0 
Electricity 

(except lightning)... . 327 1.0 56 0.7 63 0.3 208 4.7 
AD GUO. . 0.0 se ccese 2,001 5.9 625 7.5 799 3.7 577 13.2 
*Less than 0.05, 


1Exclusive of deaths with origin of hazard unspecified. 
2Exclusive of deaths among military personnel. 
3Exclusive of deaths in collisions with motor vehicles, 

4Exclusive of deaths in collisions with motor vehicles or railroad trains. 
5Includes drownings in water transportation, 
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large part of their time in the home, 
and they are particularly prone to 
falls because of impaired vision and 
hearing, weakened skeletal muscles, 
and other physical deterioration. 
Conflagration accounted for 14 per- 
cent of all deaths from home acci- 
dents, while burns other than in con- 
flagrations were responsible for near- 
ly as large a proportion of the fatali- 
ties. Absorption of poisonous gas 
and poisoning by solids or liquids 
were next in order of importance. 
Fatal occupational accidents, un- 
like public or home mishaps, are not 
dominated by any one type of mis- 
hap. Falls were the principal type, 
being responsible for 18 percent of 
all occupational fatalities, but motor 
vehicle injuries followed close be- 
hind, with 15 percent of the deaths. 
Machine accidents and mishaps in 
mines and quarries each contributed 
an additional 13 percent. Fatal in- 
juries in railroad accidents ranked 
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next, with 7 percent of the deaths. 
The data on occupational accidents, 
as for the other classes of mishaps, 
relate to policyholders of both sexes 
in the age range 1-74 years, but 
actually these fatalities occurred for 
the most part among males in the 
main working ages of life. 

Since accidents occur under a 
wide variety cf circumstances, there 
is no simple solution to the problem. 
The safety movement is faced with 
a task of major proportions, and its 
program, to be effective, must be 
broad and diversified. This requires 
the coordinated efforts of a large 
group of highly skilled professional 
and technical workers in many fields. 
But little can be accomplished with- 
out the cooperation and support of 
the general public. The American 
people have a solemn obligation to 
make this country a safer place for 
themselves, their families, and their 
fellow citizens. 





ciation meeting, June 1951. 





Materials on Obesity and Weight Reduction 


The materials listed below are available without charge to 
professional groups. 


INFLUENCE OF OVERWEIGHT ON 
HEALTH AND DISEASE 


Brochure of charts presented at the American Medical Asso- 


* OBESITY AND ITS RELATIQN TO 
HEALTH AND DISEASE 
Reprint of a paper which appeared in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, November 10, 1951, page 1007. 
Address requests to Health and Welfare Division, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
List NuMBER 


Cause or DEATH 


ANNUAL RaTER* PER 100,000 
POLICYHOLDERS 





























(6TH Revision) OcToBER Jan.-Ocr. 
1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 
ALL CAUSES—TOTAL............cecceceees 613.1 | 621.8 | 653.2 | 638.2 
DOR ix cocstanstcoaes Tuberculosis (all forms).................. 158 | 178} 179] 208 
RS SRE seger Roe of respiratory system....... 142] 163] 162] 188 
, REE REIT LC Ane eR ite Crepenrs 2.9 3.1 3.7 3.9 
50,55-56,85........... Commupiniis diseases of childhood. ...... 2 3 5 6 
RY ae ope Acute poliomyelitis. ...............2+008- 1.6 2.8 8 9 
a PEEL POP CUE Malignant neoplasms..................++- 124.1 | 119.3 | 121.8 | 118.7 
scr kcavg nae ewees DI IES FSi vans ves vic avceesacs 13.8 148 15.1 15.1 
rotneyond Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system. .} 295.8 | 307.0 | 331.2 | 325.9 
_ Re Sey Vascular lesions, central nervous system...| 62.0 | 59.0 | 64.7] 63.8 
GI biskodskeceee Dissanes of heart, ......cccccccccsccce. 212.3 | 225.5 | 241.6 | 236.3 
GO bv ovisnabeced Chronic rheumatic heart diseage..... . . 12.1 13.1 13.5 13.3 
Cacubewaaeneen Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
De ee oa aa 152.7 | 162.7 | 175.5 | 169.2 
ie nc, LOPE ERTL OEE Hypertension with heart disease. ...... 38.5] 404] 42.2] 44.0 
WE vatiidistacten Other diseases of heart............... 9.0 9.3 10.4 9.8 
444-447... 0.2.2... Hypertension without mention of heart...} 4.9 5.8 6.2 6.8 
RY Serer General arteriosclerosis................. 48 5.9 6.2 6.6 
ce, ane OTE OTE Nephritis and nephrosis................ 118 | 108] 125] 124 
490-493...........0.. WO Sts aka wctrecnbae ses kee 10.9 | 116] 15.9 15.3 
GE cisndscuncces SEN RSE NESEY SALES Vee a ea eter A 6 28 1.9 
SRR Ulcers of stomach and duodenum.......... 43 41 4.4 43 
SRR HERE PN Bai as asa 7] 17] 16) 17 
560-561,570........... Hernia and intestinal obstruction.......... 4.2 3.9 41 4.2 
643,571-572........... Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc.......... 2.1 18 2.6 2.6 
_ BREE OEE SI Rg das sch vctancnd<aisaes 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.9 
640-689.............. Complications of pregnancy, childbirth. ... . 1.3 1.6 1.5 1.7 
E963,E970-E979...... WINGS ha dckesccteseveddineenesed sade- 6.3 6.4 6.3 68 
964, Pon Pat eae MRS cobs pcoduaans unl coea wes 2.1 28 2.5 2.9 
10- . 
E835,E840-£962 BO Ee ere Oey 40.7 37.4 38.8 36.4 
PE ckend cts I 5535S ccasdbesvaesueve 18.4 15.2 153 15.1 
sp ad.cs nse San bace tna evckaees 48 6.2 7.0 7.1 
NE sn duavesnercuneceeset 49 4.7 4.5 3.9 
E990-E999........... War deaths—enemy action accuscawad oes 8.0} 11.9 6.1 2.2 
I. ok isd Sodvanekesapevens 67.2] 688] 666] 63.6 





*The rates for 1951 are provisional. 
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950 70 64 69 66 65 64 60 58 58 62 61 6.4 
95} 69 68 7.55 71 66 60 62 59 57 61 
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